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IS CAPITALISM BAPTISED? 


Tue Epiror 


OE recently the majority of Catholics would have 


instinctively felt that the Church was on the whole 
opposed to capitalism. They would not have made a 
conscious judgment about such a thing because the majority of 
Catholics was hard at work trying to keep the obvious day-to. 
day demands of the Christian law in the face of a mounting 
antagonism from the non-Christian environment. But they 
would have instinctively recoiled from associating the direct | 
moral teaching of the Church with an approval of the possession 
and accruing of wealth without labour and without respons | 
bilities. They knew their Gospels too well for that, and they had | 
often heard the Franciscan message declaring the blessings on the | 
poor in spirit. 
Non-Catholics on the other hand would as naturally have | 


tended to associate the Catholic Church with capitalism in view | 


of the apparent association between her ecclesiastical organisation 
and what had come to be regarded as traditional business methods. 
They had seldom heard of the social encyclicals that came from 
Rome and they had never read them. They thought they recog- 
nised the Church as most securely established in those countries 
where the peasants and artisans were most exploited for the benefit 
of the rich few. Today, with war between the Church and Com- 
munism at its height, there can be only a handful of non-Catholic 
who do not regard that conflict as implying an identification of 
the Church with capitalism or who, on the other hand, have read 
such books as Fanfani’s Catholicism, Protestantism and Capitalism 
which concludes an intelligent analysis of the question with the 
judgment that ‘Catholics, so long as they held closely to the social 
teachings of the Church, could never act in favour of capitalism’.! 

It must be admitted that there is a certain section of Catholic 
opinion, particularly vocal in the press, which suggests that the 
Church should be associated with capitalism in its attack on 
Communism. A significant example of this opinion occurred 


1 Catholicism, Protestantism and Capitalism, by Aminatore Fanfani (Sheed ant 
Ward, 1935), p.153. 
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earlier this year in Canada at the resignation of Archbishop 
Charbonneau, who had always shown himself friend to the poor 
and dispossessed and had in particular assisted strikers in a recent 
dispute. Immediately the resignation became public, it was 
rumoured that “Wall Street and American management had 
secured the Archbishop’s forced resignation’ (we quote from an 
informed and interesting article in Commonweal, 21 April, 1950). 
It became necessary for the Apostolic Delegate to Canada to 
make a public declaration that he fully sympathised with Arch- 
bishop Charbonneau’s social policy. This was a straw in the wind. 
But a breeze of erroneous opinion blows only too steadily from 
this unsavoury quarter. It is unfortunate enough that non- 
Catholics should suspect the Church of being hitched on to the 
waggon of big business; but it is surely rather disastrous when 
Catholics themselves publicly acclaim, as they have done, the 
coupling of the Church to American capitalism. 

We might well enquire what the official attitude of Rome is 
in this matter. Last year we published an article by the Editor of 
the Osservatore Romanc in which capitalism was strenuously 
denounced in terms of the papal social encyclicals. Since then, 
however, the Holy Father himself has addressed, with blessings 
arid approval, a group of Italian bankers, and has condemned 
complete nationalisation as ‘against the Christian conception of 
social economy’. So that it might be argued that the papal policy 
was to support money power as well as private enterprise. But 
an examination of the Pope’s words to these pious bank officials, 
who had just completed a spiritual retreat in preparation for their 
Easter Communions, will reveal some interesting subtleties. It 
must have been with a smile that the Holy Father sought Gospel 
support for their profession in the parable of the servants who 
were praised for banking their talents. But it was surely a stroke 
of genius that emphasised, in the address to members of this 
profession, the honour of professional labour in pursuance of the 
common good. 

Even though professional labour may become, with time, 

monotonous or, in obedience to the law of God, weigh heavy 

as a tiring effort and a fatiguing burden, it will, nevertheless, 
remain for you Christians above all one of the more important 
means of sanctification, and one of the most efficacious ways 
of conforming yourselves to the divine will and gaining heaven. 
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The banker, then, if he is fulfilling his social function finds himself | : 
on the side of Labour rather than of Capital. And the shareholder | 


too banks his money for the sake of the common good. 
Does not the social function of a bank consist in permitting 
the individual to make his capital bear fruit, even though litle, 


instead of wasting it or allowing it to remain dormant without 


any profit either for himself or for others? 
And the Pope goes on to describe the various social services 
supplied by the bank. In the same week the Holy Father spoke 
to business men, when he condemned total nationalisation; but 
in that talk too he insisted that the business man was ‘a servant 
of the community’. 


All this suggests something very different from a complacent 


acceptance of the American economic organisation. Americans 
are sufficiently critical of their own system. The Catholic Worker 
of England reprints an Editorial from The Sign, published by the 
American Passionists, which deprecates the fact that some 
Catholics believe that ‘the Church has in some way canonised 


our American system of “free enterprise”.’—“There are passages | 


in papal declarations which quite patently excoriate our American 
capitalist system.’ The Canadian hierarchy following on the 
resignation of their confrére with its groundless reactions and 
rumours have issued a very long joint pastoral on ‘le probléme 
ouvriére—commented on below by Fr J. Fitzsimons—which 
shows little sign of supporting the capitalist system as practised 
by the anti-communist states today. The German bishops, too, 
have come out strongly in opposition to the materialism of 
capitalist countries. “To the capitalist countries a serious word 
must be addressed’, declared their joint pastoral, ‘for they deceive 
themselves by the opinion that by referring to their higher living 
standards and their liberalistic freedoms they would overcome a 
movement which has arisen because of the injustices still widely 
prevailing in the world. ...’ We need hardly remind the reader 
of the immense work in favour of the worker and the dispossessed 
carried out by the late Cardinal Suhard of Paris. So that it can 
safely be concluded that the official representatives of the Church 
all over the world are concerned about the evils of materialism 
which show themselves as part and parcel of both the opposing 
systems of the day—capitalism and communism. 

In spite of all that has been written on this subject it still, there- 


a 
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himself | fore, remains one of the most pressing problems of today: how far 


rcholder | are Catholicism and capitalism opposed, and is any compromise 

_ possible z It is necessary especially to make clear what is meant by 
rmitting capitalism—in itself it is an economic method, is it then a neutral 
gh little, method which is however open to the most terrible abuses? In the 


without | present establishment of society with its organisation for big 
business and the control of the many by the few capitalism is 
services jikely to be as evil and atheistic as communism. Modern con- 
er spoke ditions demand that the Christian seeks elsewhere for the eco- 
ion; but nomic background of his life. And, in view of the inroads of 
Servant == communism among the dispossessed, modern conditions quite 
patently show that the Church will not regain these millions of 
nplacent | en and women for the kingdom of God if it allows the people 
nericans to believe that that kingdom is a capitalistic kingdom pi land- 
Worker | owners and industrialists. 
d by the | = We make no apology therefore for continuing in the present 
Ht some | issue of BLACKFRIARS the struggle to clear the Christian air of the 
monised } gaseous exhalations which risc from the corrupting mass of 


Passages | material standards of life unredeemed by Christ. 
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ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 
DrosTAN MACLAREN, 0O.P. 


HOUGH the nature, characteristics and consequences of 

the economic system we call ‘capitalism’ are so well 

known as to be taken for granted, yet when we try to 
frame a definition of the system it is not at all easy. There exists 
a multitude of definitions of capitalism: the fact that many of these 
are incomplete or else falsified by subjective interpretations adds 
to the general confusion. 

To begin with, we can say that capitalism is a system; that is to 
say, it is the realisation in the factual order of an economic 
doctrine. There is a considerable amount of evidence, both in 
theory and practice, in support of the position which maintains 
that the economic doctrine enshrined in capitalism has two 
essential characteristics. It is based upon private ownership of the 
means of production and of the goods produced: its raison d’étre, 
its end or objective, is profit. 

This second element—the accumulation of money for its own 
sake as the sole objective—immediately puts capitalism in conflict 
with Christian moral teaching. Attempts have been made to 
explain away this opposition by attributing it to moral failings in 
individuals by saying it is the capitalist spirit and not capitalism 
itself which is bad. There will always be individuals who sin 
against God and against their neighbour by the sin of avarice: 
these individuals flourish in any economic regime: capitalism is 
good in itself and must not be blamed for their existence. Such 
an attitude is completely shattered by Horvath in his famous book 
on property. ! Emphasising the supremacy of the end in morals, he 
shows that it is the constant teaching of St Thomas that ends and 
means can never be separated : the means are permeated and pene- 
trated through and through by the end and can never be con- 
sidered apart from it. If the end is bad the means must necessarily 
share in that badness. In a few pages Horvath condemns capitalism, 
root and branch, because its end, which is individual profit, in 
the sense mentioned above, is evil and un-Christian, being in 
direct contradiction to the purpose of material things which is to 
1 A. von Horvath, o.p. ‘Eigentumsrecht nach dem hl. Th. von Aquin’. 


—— 
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be for the common good of all mankind. Without going to his 
extremes of violent language, an analysis of capitalism leads one 
to the inevitable conclusion that the real objectives of capitalism, 
as an economic system, cannot be reconciled with the natural end 
of economic activity. This does not arise because individuals are 
opposed to the common prosperity of mankind but because it is 
impossible, even with the best intentions, to realise the common 
good in this particular system. The fundamental element in the 
amelioration of social conditions is the common good which in 
the economic context may be regarded as common prosperity. 

As P. Georges-Henri Levesque, 0.P.1 has shown, this common 
prosperity demands three things: 

(a) A national revenue or production which is both stable and 
high; 

(b) An equitable distribution of the national revenue; 

(c) The possibility of individuals making the best use of that 
revenue. 

It is the view of P. Levesque that capitalism, the economic 
system as exemplified in North America and in Britain, cannot of 
its very nature satisfy these three demands. Analysing the nature 
of capitalism he shows that though it may still be called a system 
of private enterprise and initiative it is in reality no longer such. 
Though it began with individual enterprise it is now a system of 
gigantic corporation: in which there is a complete divorce of 
ownership from control. The ownership belongs to an enormous 
number of share-holders while control rests in the hands of com- 
paratively few administrators or managers. There is no place for 
the private initiative of the owner who remains anonymous with 
no responsibility for his property. This obviously is in direct 
contradiction to the ancient idea of ownership being essentially 
a power of management and control, the potestas procurandi et 
dispensandi of St Thomas. It has been the proud boast of capitalism 
that it is a system of free economy, but modern developments 
have made it almost entirely a directed economy. The great 
corporations control markets, determine price levels and exercise 
a supremacy over general economic activity. 

The resulting economy, says P. Levesque, is directed not 
towards the common good, which should be the end of economic 


! ‘L’experience économique américaine’, in Réalisme Economique et Progres 
Social, Semaines Sociales de France, Lille 1949, pp. 71 sqq. 
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activity, but rather with an eye to the personal interests of the 


relatively small groups who control it. Hence in relation to com- | 


mon prosperity we get the following results. 

(a) The national revenue or volume of production is unstable 
and never reaches a maximum. A review of the economic history 
of the past century shows regular cycles of prosperity and 
depression which, in the view of most economists, are to be 
attributed to factors inherent in the capitalist system. Thus it is not 
uncommon to hear good, well-intentioned people say that the 
classical remedy for inflation is a period of unemployment. In 
times of trade depression the national revenue is low and even 
in times of prosperity it is never at a maximum in the capitalist 
system. Productive capacity is always higher than actual produc- 


— 


tion, resources are never completely utilised. This might possibly | 


be due to errors in determining the demands to be met by pro- 
duction but is much more likely to be due to restrictive practices in 
order to keep up price levels. These practices are an inevitable 
consequence of the profit motive: private profit takes the place 
of social utility, the individual good usurps the place of the 
common good. 

(b) The national revenue is not distributed equitably. It is true 
that there has been a considerable elevation of living standards in 
the past century. But is not this due to a development of industrial 
technique rather than to the capitalist system? At a recent meeting 
of the St Matthew’s Club in London it was pointed out that 
though during the past thirty years we have had a budgetary 
policy based on heavy progressive taxation of incomes and on 
capital, by way of death-duties, yet it is still possible for the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury to state that of the 550,000 
people who die each year only ten per cent. own more than 
£2,000, but those ten per cent. between them own ninety per 
cent of the total property. In other words, the vast bulk of the 
capital of the country and all the means of production is still 
owned by a small group of people. If this is true in a country where 
the budgetary policy must have had a strong tendency to produce 
a redistribution of wealth from the rich to the poor, how much 
more inequitable must be the distribution of wealth in countries 
without such a policy. 

(c) It is not easy for individuals to make the best use of wealth 
in the capitalist system. There is a multiplication of products, 
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many intended to satisfy the same need. How is the individual to 
know how to get best value for his money? In order to enlighten 
him there has grown up the great parasitical profession of 
advertisement. Instead of the production of goods being adjusted 
to meet the requirements and tastes of the buyer the order is 
now reversed. By advertisement the consumer is adapted to the 
product, artificial needs are created and much money is wasted 
on non-essentials. The individual, rarely being in a position to 
judge the value of the goods offered, is entirely at the mercy of 
the publicity-agent whose chief function is to make the goods 
seem attractive while giving the least possible information as to 
their real value. 

Hence there seems to be an irreconcilable opposition between 
the capitalist system and the common prosperity of mankind. 
If profit, money, is made an end in itself then man becomes 
merely a means to this end and the whole Christian order is 
reversed. In the words of Pius XII in his broadcast message for 
Christmas 1942: ‘the worker, in his efforts to improve his con- 
dition, finds himself confronted by a system which, far from bein 
conformable with nature, is contrary to the order established by 
God and to the purpose which He has assigned to earthly goods’. 
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THE CONSCIENCE OF CAPITAL 
J. F. T. Prince 


WRITER was recently rebuked in the Catholic Press for 
A the question: What would have happened if every 

pulpit in the land had thundered against the factory conditions 
of the early industrial revolution; supposing the Church had said, 
“We care not one jot or tittle for your iron laws of Economics, we 
care nothing about the alleged financial ruin of the country; these 
are not our concern’? And the same writer withal is again reproved 
for his belief that de facto economic forces are more powerful than 
moral ones, that we are driven daily to greater and greater com- 
pleteness of monopoly control, that private interest would have it 
so, that government supports the process, and that war speeds up 
its tempo. It is of course understandable that to authors and journa- 
lists, recently busied in boosting a highly moral war, and looking 
for another, any doctrine of economic supremacy should be 
repugnant. For it must be granted that the economic argument, 
however true, gives a shaky moral basis for planning—whether of 
wars or the peace. Habitaculum quamquam miserum quomodo non 
palatium aequiparantur coelestium ipsimet enim aedificaverunt.... 

It is not quibble but objective fact that communism and capital- 
ism cannot be regarded as mutually exclusive. Even Lenin admitted 
as much when he introduced the N.E.P. Capitalism postulates 
distribution (however unequal) and co-operation (however un- 
willing). And the world has yet to witness a communism that has 
dispensed with capital. There have been communists and com- 
munists, Essenes, monks and nuns as well as Bolsheviks. So much 
for its practice. As for the theory of it, it has had other prophets 
than Marx. Whereas of capitalism it may be said, there is no such 
thing if you look for a theory: but a million capitalisms if there 
be a million capitalists. A Catholic apologist of capital, then, must 
subject himself to the truth that only he to whom earthly things 
are indifferent becomes their master. But he must be realist enough 
to recognise the twist that has been given to the truth, when the 
indifference is instilled merely in the breasts of the have-nots. The 
world is really at his feet whose conversation is genuinely in 
heaven. “The prophets wrestled with the waves of social agitation. 
Christ walks upon them.’ 


~ 
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When, therefore, our Lord said ‘It is my will to give unto this 
last even as unto thee’, it is not to institute a feeble fatalism that 
assesses character in terms of economic circumstances beyond our 
control. It is rather to herald the formula: From each according to his 
capacity, to each according to his needs. Is it not the text of Ruskin’s 
indictment of the economics of competition, the foundation of a 
doctrine of non-competitive just exchange? There is a suspicious 
urgency today in the manner of preaching and re-preaching the 
necessity of free competition. Is it expedient that some should go 
to the wall? Then competition shall send them there! There is no 
truer saying than Peabody’s that the social order is not a product 
of mechanism but of personality, and that personality fulfills itself 
in the social order; or Schleiermacher that true individuality is to 
be found in a fully organised society and a worthy society in a 
fully developed individual. To be acceptable, alas! to too many, 
any appraisement (let alone solution) of the social problem must 
be Yea or Nay, have or hold-not, every picture as flat as the canvas 
and in black and white. There must be neither definition nor 
qualification; neither half-tone nor perspective. Such are quibbles 
and circumlocutions. 

Yet in this most intricate of complexes the greatest dis- 
crimination and delicacy is required. For never was an age more 
devoted to organisation as the main factor in social progress; and 
never did the growth of organisation, far from displacing per- 
sonality, so increase its effectiveness. The one does not conflict 
with, nor can it be substituted for the other. 

The doctrine above all others to be preached (as a speaker told 
his audience at one of the earlier congresses of the Co-operative 
movement), the object to be striven after first is the production not 
of things but of men (‘fine human beings, not rich goods’). But the 
apostle of free competition is very sensitive in his zeal. His very 
soul is agonised that a ‘maximum target’ missed, or a delivery 
delayed, or his convenience threatened should be the price of 
carrying out the Master’s will: ‘unto this last’. 

He must be taught to reverse a mental process in which money 
does not function towards the life of man, but the life of men 
towards money. A favourable balance of trade (that after which 
the powers strive) that is to say, an export exceeding the value of 
goods imported, the balance being the debt incurred by the loser 
in the deal—this is no adequate aim for nations calling themselves 
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civilised and even Christian. The final aim of such economics can 
be only the securing of a liquid profit, and the result an unpur- 
chaseable surplus, unpurchaseable in that there is an insufficient 
spread of money to buy it, equally unexportable in that the same 
output of foreign goods would be equally unbuyable. Is this 
‘capitalism’ that writes history in terms of an irresponsible, go- 
getting scramble for gain? Is this ‘capitalism’ that can only portray 
the human face in the guttering light of purchasing power mal- 
adjusted to productive capacity? Was the ‘capitalist’ on the scene 
saying his piece long before Karl Marx, is not he the true prophet 
of economic determinism? 


Return to the apologists of capital. Their contention, it is true, | 
gives the lie to Marx and is objective enough when they contend | 
with some acerbity that today the rich no longer grow much | 


richer and the poor, poorer. On the contrary the later adventures 
of wealth have been accompanied by a distribution of amenities 


and resources among millions who a century ago would never | 
have dreamed of them. Thus at least for the moment. But this 


is not a uniform progress and means less than would appear to the 
grosser perceptions of prosperity. For not only have the bosses 
demanded in return a far greater surrender of individuality in the 
shop and of rights, personal and political, through the state 
(roving cameras, means tests, padlock laws, etc., ad infinitum) but 
whereas the poor have grown less poor they have not attained 
the same rate of progress as the production of riches, and it is 
this that gives a peculiar and inequitable character to the present 
social situation. 

Nevertheless, in that his Scripture forbids him to penetrate 
to the human element (or at least to put people before things), the 
capitalist exegete must not see thus far. So that it is with diffi- 
culty that he is educated to see the sense of any evangelical 
bearing on the subject. 

Yet the broad fact remains that when our Lord spoke of the 
rich (and never did he come so near to contempt) it was on 
things, not people, that he spent his contempt—nay, hatred. 
Things, and the scarcely-surmountable obstruction they formed 
along the way of truth and justice and love—the road to the 
kingdom. Privilege, the economic illusion of virtue, the universal 
substitute, covers a multitude of sins. It blesseth him that gives 
and him that takes. It edifies all. The courtesy-bob in abject 
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thankfulness for the roughest condescension; the forelock pulled 
for the smallest respite or remission; very heaven lauded when 
master and landlord saw fit to return a token of the rents and the 
labour on which he lived.... These, we are told, linger yet in 
the memory of the elders as remnants of better days, when the 
Pauline injunction was heeded and there were happier dealings 
between masters and servants. 

The more serious, we have suggested, will turn to the Gospel, 
and to its authorised interpretation in later times. Thus, in a 
broadcast to the Argentine, Pope Pius XII reminded us that ‘when 
he who has an abundance of riches is generous towards others he 
is only carrying out an elementary duty towards him for whom 
all good things proceed’. In his Summa St Thomas says that the 
poor have ‘by natural right’ a claim to the things ‘a person 
possesses in superfluity’ and that no person must hold material 
things to be his own absolute property but common property 
and therefore ‘must readily let others who are in need have part 
of them’. 

Logically enough a former editor of a well-known continental 
journal remarks, “These teachings of St Thomas certainly go far 
beyond the obligation to give alms and to be generous to the 
needy. In them Catholics may well find the legitimate credentials 
to be admitted as co-planners and co-builders of that economic 
and social New Order which, in continental Europe, is already 
clearly outlined as the coming secular civilisation of Europe. 
Should this New Order come about without the collaboration 
of the Catholic element, or, more fatal still, after overcoming 
religious resistance, it would spell the end of Christian influence 
in the life of the affairs of the state, and of the masses of the people.’ 
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A CHRISTIAN INTERPRETATION OF MARXISM 
EUGENE LANGDALE 


Te conceptions of the world are struggling for the 


possession of the soul of man, the Christian and the 

Marxist. And it would seem that nothing can ever 
reconcile their antagonisms. The Christian vision of the world 
involves a triple transcendence; that of spirit over matter, of the 
human person over society, of God over the world; whereas the 
Marxist vision of that same world seems to be built on strictly 
corresponding negations. Spirit does not transcend matter, since 
it is matter itself that makes spirit; the human person does not 
transcend society, since man can only become truly himself in 
and through society; and God does not transcend humanity, 
since ‘it is not religion that makes man, but man who makes 
religion’. 

Can a Christian content himself with such a rough and ready 
interpretation of Marxism? If it corresponds entirely to reality, 
then there is nothing more to be said and all doors are closed, 
since no possibility of a dialogue between Christians and Marxists 
can exist. There is a very real danger in simplifying doctrines, as 
theologians only know too well; and though Marxists are often 
guilty of crude generalisations about the Catholic position, 
Catholics themselves can over-simplify their assessment of the 
Marxist standpoint. “The low materialism, the shoddy history and 
the false messianism which made up Communist propaganda in 
the nineteenth century....’ I find these words in a Catholic 
manual of sociology published in recent months for use in schools. 
There is no doubt a certain satisfaction to be derived from using 
rude words about one’s opponents; but it is a game that two can 
play, and go on playing indefinitely. And one can ask oneself: 
is it a game that Christians should play: The example quoted is no 
doubt an extreme example of the low controversial standard to 
which the debate may sink; but the only too-prevalent tendency 
to treat Communism as the universal bogey-man of modern 
history encourages a dangerous shallowness on the part of 
Catholics. We can be too easily satisfied that all issues are blocked 
in the debate with Communism, and that Marxism is the absolute 
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and final negation of everything that Christianity stands for. 

What, then, should be our attitude in regard to the contradic- 
tions between Marxism and Christianity? Some Catholics have 
tried to solve the problem by a form of eclecticism and look 
forward to a Christian Marxism. Others, like the ‘Progressive 
Christians’ of France, have sought a solution in a dichotomy that 
balances a Christian religious philosophy upon Marxist politics 
and economics. Both paths seem to lead nowhere and have little 
to commend them to either side. The greater number of both 
Christians and Marxists continue to glower at one another from 
their respective positions. But there are some who are convinced 
that Marxism and Christianity, taken as concrete historical facts, 
have both, on different planes, a fundamental significance, and 
that an effort is called upon from both sides to face these con- 
tradictions and to make a fresh examination of them. 

Pére Desroches, a young Dominican sociologist of the group 
Economie et Humanisme, has recently attempted this from the 
Christian angle in his book, Signification du Marxisme.! This work 
is of extreme importance and, as far as I know, nothing like it 
has been done before. Many ‘explanations’ of Marxism have been 
published in recent years, as well as innumerable refutations, 
popular or learned. Pére Desroches does not pretend to add to 
their number, and his work has quite a different significance. It is 
the fruit of a deep knowledge of Marxist literature and also of 
personal friendships with Marxist intellectuals and militants. 
These contacts—characteristics of an age in which Christians and 
Communists have shared the sufferings of forced labour and 
concentration camps—have enabled him to apprehend Marxism 
as a living philosophy and a driving force in the life of men. 

Pére Desroches sets out to test Marxism in its three fundamental 
aspects: materialism, communism, atheism. To each of these 
aspects he devotes a large chapter in which the content of Marxist 
doctrine is thoroughly examined. The first chapter, that on 
Marxist materialism, is an exhaustive study of dialectical material- 
ism and its implications. In its philosophic aspect, it would seem 
that dialectical materialism presents itself as an explanation of the 
world and of man by way of spontaneous generation and creative 
evolution, which develops and prolongs in the domain of social 
forms the hypotheses tested in the domain of biological forms. 
1Signification du Marxisme. H.C.Desroches. (pp. 395. Editions Ouvriéres, Paris) 
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Marx believed that the self-evolution of the world was a refutation 


of the idea of creation. Matter is the cause of everything, not 
because it is matter, but because it is creative. Creative power is 
not transcendent to matter, but immanent to it. God does not 
create matter out of nothing and, from thence, everything else; 
it is matter itself which, out of nothing, creates everything. And 
thus it is that Marx is led to affirm that man himself is the supreme 
destiny of man. Marxist humanism is closed in upon itself; the 
maternity of matter is a total maternity, and has no need for a 
heavenly Father. 


The Marxist believes that the possibility possessed by the world | 
of evolving itself freely suppresses the need for a Creator trans- 


cendent to the world. This the Christian denies; for him, the 
world has all the more need of a Creator when science shows it to 
be creative on its own plane. There is a radical difference between 
these two conceptions; the difference between a ‘closed’ humanity 
existing by and for man, and an ‘open’ humanity existing by and 
for a Being beyond itself. 

Dialectical materialism finds its technological expression in the 
relationship between techniques and structures. Historical research 
has shown the great extent to which changes in the life of humanity 
have been brought about by new techniques of production. At the 
beginning of the Christian era the spread of the water-wheel 
brought about a revolution in milling, diminished the number of 
slaves needed for grinding corn and enabled Constantine to begin 
their emancipation. In the Middle Ages the invention of the horse- 
collar and the horseshoe freed serfs for the Crusades, the revival of 
monasticism, and the building of cathedrals. And so on down to 
the present time, to the transformations brought about by steam, 
electricity and, tomorrow, atomic power. For Marx there is a 
primacy of techniques over structures. The structures are, in fact, 
made by the techniques, just as an army is made by its weapons. 

Here we strike one of the deepest of the Marxist intuitions. It 
indicates the place that must be taken one day by a new science, 
that of human economy, which would bear the same relation to 
political economy as human geography bears to physical geo- 
graphy; the science of what man makes of his physical environ- 
ment, and what the physical environment makes of man. In this 
sense, Marx’s materialism would be a materialism of method, a 
method indispensable for the analysis of the evolution of human 
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society. Its strongest temptation is to become a materialism of 
principle. 

The sociological expression of dialectical materialism is to be 
found in its belief in the masses. For the Marxist, the masses 
provide the motive force of history, through their will to exist. 
The modern proletariat possesses within itself all the revolutionary 
potentialities of our time, and it is the role of the party, the 
highest expression of the proletariat, to make an effective revolu- 
tion. Pére Desroches confronts this Marxist vision of the proletariat 
with the Christian theology of history. The Marxist believes in 
the masses; the Christian believes in respect for man, for the 
human person—respect for each single one of those millions of 
men who make up the masses. And these masses bear within them 
all the deepest hopes of humanity. The motive force of history 
is the will to be saved of the living person. How does this express 
itself in human history, which today is still at the stage of its 
prehistory? For the greater part of humanity it is still confined to 
the struggle for material existence; salvation means daily bread. 
Yet the history of the working-class movement bears witness to 
the fact that none of the proletarian struggles have been utterly 
utilitarian. The workers have not simply wanted to live; they 
have also wanted reasons for living. Marx knew this when he said 
that the proletariat needed roses as well as bread. And at the same 
time the Christian knows that he who said that man does not live 
by bread alone also multiplied bread in the desert to feed the 
hungry multitudes. 

Thus the will to be saved wells up most strongly in the prole- 
tarian masses, among the poor of all time and the poor of our 
time. And that is why ‘the poor have the gospel preached to 
them’. And that is why all our modern apostolate, to quote 
Cardinal Suhard, must be pivoted on the working class. It is the 
mark of the authentic Church of Christ that she is the Church of 
the proletarian masses. 

Marxism is the scientific doctrine of Communism, because it is 
the doctrine of the ‘return of man to himself’. It affirms that 
humanity is entering into a new historic phase, at the end of which 
it will recover its original unity. It will end the exploitation of 
man by man and usher in the age in which the free development 
of each will be the condition of the free development of all. 
Marx first of all discovered that the history of society had been the 
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history of class war, and he then envisaged the ending of class 
in a classless society; humanity would return to its final unity, 
When Marx and Engels discovered, through the works of Morgan 
and Sir Henry Maine, that the communities of primitive man 
had been communist in form, they felt they could give a sociolo- 
gical content to the dialectic of history. The first phase, or thesis, 
was the primitive rural community with collective ownershi 
of the land. The second phase, the antithesis, was marked by the 
dissolution of these communities and the division of society into 
distinct and warring classes. The synthesis will come, not by a 
return to the past, but by a projection forward in the collective 
ownership of a classless society. 

There are many who would forgive Marxism its materialism 
and its atheism, but who draw the line most vigorously at its 
communism. We have to point out to these that there is nothing 
inherently wicked in collective ownership and collective living. 
It has been practised in various forms throughout the long history 
of man, and its most extreme form is possibly to be found in 
Cistercian abbeys. In the concrete historical context, however, 
Christian positions and Marxist positions in the matter of owner- 
ship stand opposed. The Christian bias is in favour of private 
ownership for reasons chiefly psychological and human; Marxist 
reasons for collectivism are chiefly technical and economic. But 
neither of these positions is absolutely rigid. The trend of the 
Papal encyclicals has been to admit progressively the intervention 
of the State, the public ownership of monopolies, the evolution 
of the wage contract towards a form of association. And on the 
other hand, collectivism as practised in the U.S.S.R. seems to be 
tending towards forms of decentralisation, for reasons curiously 
similar to those advanced by Aristotle and St Thomas in favour 
of private ownership. 

Marxist atheism is probably the most fundamental point upon 
which Marxism and Christianity contradict one another. The 
Marxist critique of religion is well known, and can be summed up 
in the phase of a communist leader: ‘Religion is a monstrous 
flower growing on the dunghill of capitalism.’ And the conclusion 
drawn is therefore as follows: ‘Suppress the dunghill, and sooner 
or later the flower will wither away.’ Marxist atheism claims to 
place the Christian believer on the horns of a dilemma. Eighteen 
hundred years of Christianity have shown that it is incapable of 
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establishing upon earth the reign of love; Christianity stands 
condemned by its ineffectiveness. If the Christian really sets out 
to be effective, by participating in revolutionary action, then his 
religious sense is bound to wither away. As the idea of man grows 
strong, so the idea of God grows weak. When man has fully 
become himself he will have no need of God. 

To this practical criticism there can be only a practical answer. 
Christians must be able to show that their faith can be an effective 
thing, that the reign of love which their religion proclaims in 
principle can be established in reality. Marxist atheism is perfectly 
secure unless experience can prove it wrong. It establishes a 
challenge that we have to answer, and the only answer that can be 
given is that of sanctity. 

It would seem to be more than a coincidence that this virulent 
challenge of Marxist atheism should be making itself felt at a 
time when the Church is promoting the laity to a participation in 
the apostolate of the hierarchy through Catholic Action; and that 
Catholic Action should prove itself most vigorous in the working 
world, where the crisis of human development is particularly 
violent. The proletariat and the people of God hold the key to the 
future of humanity. It was the scandal of the nineteenth century 
that the Church lost the working class; and experience has shown 
how much the Church is uprooted when the people of God is 
not made up of the ordinary people. Not that the Church draws 
her inspiration or her vitality from any messianic qualities of the 
proletariat; but if she is to remain true to her mission, she must 
remember that the workers and the poor constitute the margins 
of history and therefore all the promise of the future. “The poor 
have the gospel preached to them.’ Marxism constitutes a challenge 
to Christians all along the line; the only experience we have the 
right to oppose to it is the experience of holiness. 
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PRIVATE PROPERTY AND 
THE DISTRIBUTIST THESIS 
REGINALD JEBB 


HE central tenet of the distributist thesis is a wide-spread 

diffusion of private ownership, and perhaps our first task 

should be to show that property privately owned accords 
with the precepts of natural law. Possession of material things is a 
right of man, because, being created with reason and will, he is 
to that extent master of the material world, and the natural destiny 
of the latter is to serve his needs. But possession does not necess- 
arily imply private ownership. There are, for example, com- 
munal forms of ownership. The right of individuals to possess 
private property is not therefore an absolute precept of natural 
law. But both reason and experience prove that communal 
ownership, as a general mode of human possession, is unsatisfactory. 
Aristotle calls it an occasion of strife, and it is almost incon- 
ceivable that, with human beings as they are, such a system 
generally applied could fail to cause constant quarreling, interfere 
grievously with primary production, and weaken the bonds that 
unite the family. 

Private ownership, provided it be equitably distributed and 
does not claim excessive powers, has none of these defects. 
Moreover the whole trend of the Church’s teaching, especially 
in the famous encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI, as well as in 
several allocutions of the present Pope, has been in its favour. 

But from the starting point of wide-spread private property 
Distributism enters a field that comprises politics, economy, and 
human relationships. In this era of finance-industrialism it is 
revolutionary in its aims. It is in open and unique opposition to 
the prevalent trends of modern life. 

The underlying reason for this opposition can be put in a 
sentence: whereas the modern tendency is to work from a single 
centre outwards to an ever spreading periphery, distributism 
envisages a multiplicity of units, either existing separately or 
combining to form their own centres of activity. It is thus the 
reverse of the centrally-planned State. 

But it is equally opposed to laissez-faire liberalism which by 
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giving full play to unbridled competition results in the swallowing 
up of the smaller and less powerful units of production by those 
grown to a size that commands power. Industrialised England of 
the nineteenth century affords a perfect example of this process. 
As units of production begin to grow a proletariat is formed, 
depending for its existence upon selling its labour to the producer- 
owners at a price fixed by the latter. The creation of wealth 
increases and, to cope with the new markets continually being 
opened up, the units of production grow still larger, drawing into 
the proletarian net more and more of the population. A moment 
arrives when, to mitigate the results of competition between these 
giants, amalgamations and combines are formed, and the doctrine 
of bigness as the sole means of ensuring prosperity is everywhere 
preached. 

Concurrently with this expansion of wealth and diminution in 
the numbers of those sharing fully in it there grows up strife 
between proletarizn and owner. The former organises and begins 
to realise his power. The stage is set for a take-over by the State, 
bureaucracy replaces capitalism, and centralised planning succeeds 
liberalism. 

That is the point at which we have arrived today. But the 
important thing to notice is that the social and economic dis- 
tortions introduced by capitalism still persist. Bigness more than 
ever commands respect; the two nations of controllers and con- 
trolled are more than ever differentiated; strife continues, 
inflamed by disappointment; and financial power still stands in 
the way of sound economy. 

The situation is indeed in certain respects worse than it was, 
for today there is no political opposition. Marxism, the tyrannical 
offspring of chaos, does aim at the transformation of society into 
a godless slavery, but it is not so much an opposition to the 
present order as a logical development of its worst features, 
much in the same way that our present brand of socialism is a 
development of capitalism. But apart from Marxism, which is an 
inverted religion rather than a political force, there exists in 
England today no organised political party that opposes the 
present trend. Conservatives, Liberals and Labour alike back the 
“Welfare State’ which concentrates executive action in the hands 
of a few State officials with a total disregard for local opinion and 
local initiative. 
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Distributism is therefore the only genuine opposition in 
England today to the generally accepted ordering of society, 
Its acceptance would mean revolutionary changes. Yet it is so 
far from being an untested, experimental scheme (like socialism) 
that the arguments of its exponents are based on such solid 
foundations as natural law, commonsense and human experience, 
The distributist revolution is a return to the normal from the 
abnormal. 

Now the lasting success of any revolution depends upon two 
factors. The first is that its aims should be constructive and not 
merely destructive; and, if results are to be permanent, the con- 
structive programme must be in accordance with the nature of 
human beings and of material things. The second factor is ability 
to influence government. 

In most revolutions this second factor has been paramount in 
the minds of revolutionaries, and the first imperfectly developed. 
The result is a more or less short-lived tyranny. And the reason 
for this is that most revolutions are inspired by hatred of existing 
conditions. 

In the classic example of the French Revolution, however, 
both factors were present to some extent. The teaching of 
Rousseau supplied the constructive element, and the seizure of 
power by the Paris mob transferred governmental authority 
from the King to the revolutionaries. That is why the spirit of 
1790 is still operative in France today. But though it has been 
operative for more than a century and a half, the thesis of the 
French Revolution has never been universally accepted because, 
by dispensing with religion, it failed to satisfy human nature. It 
is in its essence impermanent. 

Coming back to distributism, the first thing necessary is to 
recognise that in England today it is a revolutionary theory, and 
the second is to ensure that it contains the two factors needful for 
success. 

Let us examine first the constructive factor. 

Speaking generally, it may be fairly argued that, since private 
property is, as we have seen, both morally and logically justi- 
fiable, it should be diffused among the people rather than restricted 
to a few favoured owners. Furthermore, that if, as distributists 
hold, the measure of independence conferred by private owner- 


ship fulfils a natural yearning in human beings and develops their 
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ersonal initiative, it must benefit the community as a whole. 
And, thirdly, that if, as is becoming more and more evident every 
day, concentration of power leads to tyranny, then decentralisation 
by means of well-distributed property is the obvious answer for 
those who desire to remain free. 

But how far is such decentralisation practical in politics: Will 
a Distributist State work in the modern world: What will its 
character be: These are the sort of questions that a distributist 
must answer if he is to convince the unconverted. 

In making the attempt to do so he is faced with one overriding 
difficulty: whatever he says will be judged by the standards of 
capitalist economics, for socialists and anti-socialists alike take for 
granted the financial regime built up in the nineteenth century 
and consolidated in the twentieth, under which small ownership 
is held in bonds not by moral considerations, which rightly limit 
the scope of all ownership, but arbitrarily by those who control 
the machinery of finance. It is an economic system in which the 
creation of wealth, the value of ideas, and the advantages of trade 
are at the mercy of a power that contributes nothing directly to 
these activities, but which is in a position to render null and void 
the deserved rewards of those who do. 

Clearly then it is no good advocating widely distributed 
property to anyone who, consciously or unconsciously, accepts 
modern finance-economics. His answer will be that it would not 
pay, and, given his premises, he will be right. For it is absurd to 
press for the decentralisation of ownership and at the same time 
leave centralised the power capable of destroying the whole 
significance of owning. 

This initial difficulty, which leaves no doubt as to the revolu- 
tionary character of distributism, is, however, not the only one. 
A planned State will assume a form that can be fairly accurately 
foreseen and described, but the essence of distributism is variety, 
and consequently the way it will develop in a particular country 
must remain uncertain. 

Nevertheless, in spite of these difficulties and those that always 
confront anyone putting forward an unfamiliar thesis, it should 
not be impossible to outline the characteristics of a Distributist 
State or to show that it is a practical proposition. 

In order to do this it is necessary to start from the circumference, 
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where the source of action should reside, and work inwards 
towards the centre. 

That the ultimate unit of society is the family is not generally 
disputed in free nations. It is indeed accepted as a fairly accurate 
representation of society in miniature, and it is a unit that comes 
into being by natural processes and cannot be destroyed except 
by tyrannical forces running counter to the most fundamental 
instincts of human nature. But though this is widely recognised, 
appropriate action is by no means always taken. Too often, in 
building up the social fabric of a State, society is either atomised 
into individuals, or else created as a formless mob to be guided 
from the centre. 

The Distributist society avoids both these errors. Basing itself 
on the natural unit of the family, it makes sure that its foundations 
are secure by insisting that the family shall normally own property 
and so gain a foothold for independent action. So equipped, the 
family is in a position to enter into associations with others of its 
locality and perform its function of setting a pattern for the State. 

On this basis localities and associated interests themselves 
become active agents, producing in their turn larger areas of co- 
operation and representative government, until we arrive at a 
central State body to which is delegated those powers and 
co-ordinating controls that are beyond the competence of local 
units. 

That would be the general structure of the Distributist State. 
In theory this is not so much decentralisation—which implies 
action at the centre to spread control along the circumference—as 
a centripetal movement originating at, and organised by, the 
circumference itself. No doubt, in practice, to break away from a 
regime dominated by socialist-capitalism, the centre must be 
forced to act first by way of renunciation of iis powers, but, once 
those powers are delegated, the stream of authority must flow in 
the other direction. 

In a social arrangement of this kind localities will not only 
have much more control of local affairs, but they will be far 
better equipped to act efficiently than they are under the present 
system of so-called local government. For they will be peopled 
by families having, as property owners, a responsible stake in the 
country. Nor would nearly such heavy taxation be necessary, 
for the present high rate of taxation is largely due to two causes: 
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the inability of the wage system to provide adequately for the 
needs of organised labour; and the number of parasitical State 
officials that centralised government necessitates. 

Although this structure of the Distributist State is based upon 
family ownership, and therefore upon small properties, it would 
be a complete mistake to suppose that all undertakings in it would 
be reduced to a size suited to individual or family management. 
Such a supposition would be as far from the truth as the taunt that 
distributists, because they proclaim that the land is the basis of 
all economy, therefore want everybody to be a farmer. 

Under distributism work will be recognised in units of various 
sizes according to its nature. This will be effected sometimes by the 
voluntary co-operation of small units; sometimes by the for- 
mation of trade and craft guilds, chartered by the central Govern- 
ment; sometimes by State managed enterprises. Thus the difference 
between Distributism and its rivals, Capitalism and Socialism, 
does not consist primarily in the size of the undertaking, but in 
the fact that, apart from the greater number of small private 
owners in a distributist society, those who work in large firms 
have the opportunity of partaking to some extent in ownership. 

Various suggestions and a number of experiments have been 
made as to how this can best be done. The salient features of most 
of these are security of employment, representation on manage- 
ment, allotment of shares in the business for all actively engaged 
in “we and participation in the profits or losses of the business as a 
whole. 

Such expedients do not amount to the full ownership enjoyed 
by an independent small-owner, but they would go far to satisfy 
man’s natural craving for property, and would encourage a sense 
of responsibility. 

Yet when all is said and done, the number of strictly economic 
opportunities for real private ownership on a comparatively 
small scale is often overlooked in this era of the worship of bigness. 
Here are a few examples: all farming and its ancillary crafts; all 
retailing of goods; all motor transport whether for passengers or 
goods; all fisheries; light industries and a large percentage of 
building; repair shops; laundries; garages; etc., etc. If these and 
similar opportunities were taken, the whole social character of 
the country would be transformed without losing efficiency and 
by this transformation the task of establishing a Distributist State 
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be made easier, for there would be an independent public opinion 
whose weight would be felt by the Government. 

There is nothing unpractical in a distributist ordering of society, 
though there are admittedly formidable obstacles to be overcome 
in a transition from our present political, economic and social 
framework to one based upon well-distributed private property. 
Certain ingrained habits both of domination and of subservience 
would have to be overcome, and some ingenuity exercised in 
drawing up laws by which the rights of small owners should be 
secured. Government must be won over to make the necessary 
changes possible. 

But these are difficulties which every revolutionary movement 
must encounter. What is more fundamental is the change that 
would take place in the general manner of life of the populace. 

In a Distributist State life would be simpler—that is to say 
there would not be so many standardised amenities and ready- 
made amusements. But already we are feeling the loss of the 
greater part of the amenities that industrial capitalism, in its 
zenith, provided—cheap imported food, cheap clothing, a 
succession of glittering gadgets—and this without any of the 
compensating advantages Distributism would give. 

In a country with its roots in an independent peasantry, and 
characterised by the freedom and resource that spring from 
multiplicity of ownership, there would not be available great 
accumulations of capital to fill towns and suburbs with chains of 
amusement parks, stadia, cinemas, etc., or to replace the country 
lanes by concrete racing-tracks for cars. But it would live better, 
if more simply. There would be better quality food, clothes, and 
houses, because in the main locally supplied, and most important 
of all, there would be an end of frustration and a new attitude 
towards work and human relationships, because men would 
realise that they were free. 


5 
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CAPITALISM IN CANADA 
Joun Fitzsimons 


N 4th February of this year a remarkable joint pastoral 
O)« was published in Quebec, signed by all the bishops 

of the Province of Quebec, with the title The Workers’ 
Problem in the light of the Social Teaching of the Church. Second only 
to the United States, Canada has prospered from the application 
of liberal capitalism to an expanding economy. The encylical is the 
more remarkable in that in some respects it is an indictment of 
liberal capitalism. As such it was interpreted and has provoked a 
number of reactions from big business. It has been understood as 
support for the stand taken by Archbishop Charbonneau of 
Montreal and Bishop Desranleau of Sherbrooke in the ‘asbestos 
strike’ of last year. Moreover it foreshadows a period of increasing 
strife between the Church in the Province of Quebec and the 
forces of capitalism which are allied with a corrupt though soi- 
disant Christian government. 

At the outset the bishops state quite bluntly that, though their 
country has been endowed by Providence with greater wealth 
than most parts of the world, there are many areas and professions 
where the pay is insufficient. In fact, the national wealth is far 
from equitably distributed and the economic system does not 
provide ‘for all the members of society in a stable way the 
material conditions that they need for their spiritual and cultural 
development’. This latter was declared by Pope Pius XII in 1948 
to be the purpose of an economic system. Further than that, the 
fundamental problem of the worker in Canada has not been 
solved: economic and social security for himself and for his 
family. He is a member of a propertyless proletariat, having 
neither the wealth of a capitalist, the land of a farmer nor the 
assured income of a civil servant. This instability is accentuated, 
the bishops point out, by the fact that Canada lives largely by 
exports and is in the midst of its industrial evolution. 

In the last decade the balance of population in the Province of 
Quebec has moved from the country to the town. This was 
accelerated during the war by the numerous families who left 
their holdings in the country to work in the war industries and, 
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after the war was over, did not return to their farms. The result: 
‘the majority of our people does not live in the country, nor from 
agriculture’. The results of this have been most unhappy because, 
apart from the over-crowding, there is the very difficult problem 
of the adaptation of a rural people to an urban civilisation. The 
problem is aggravated by heavy taxation, a constantly rising 
cost of living and rents that are often excessive. The bishops 
might have added that the situation has further deteriorated 
because of the policy of the Provincial government of M. 


Duplessis. The voting scales are weighted against the urban | 


dweller, as the division of constituencies has not changed since 
the aspect of the Province was mostly rural. The result is that 
while five thousand farmers are represented by a seat in Parlia- 
ment, in Montreal the figure may be fifty thousand or over. 
Consequently the city-dwellers are taxed for the benefit of the 
farmers; they are made to pay, through taxes, for roads which 
by securing the farmers’ vote effectively disfranchise themselves 
at the same time. 

The Pastoral is particularly strong in its condemnation of 
modern methods of industrial production and is worth quoting 
in full on the subject. The influx of a vast number of unskilled 
workers into industry has further complicated the problems of 
industrial life and made more widespread ‘the deplorable effects 
which can be blamed on the economic regime’. “The place of 
the assembly-line in modern industry is well known. In its present 
state it does not satisfy the cultural and psychological needs of the 
worker. He has not sufficient contact with the organisation nor 
with the product of his work. His only concern is with his own 
machine on which he performs the same restricted operation, 
repeating it unceasingly. He has no sense of the whole enterprise. 
As a result he is not interested in his work. So, more often than 
not, he comes to work only to wait impatiently for the moment 
when he can get out and find something, somewhere else, which 
will satisfy his need for development.’ The consequence of this is 
a loss of a sense of responsibility. But the bishops do not blame this 
wholly on the worker. In fact they suggest that the employers are 
as much, or more, to blame; and in so doing they put a number 
of disquieting questions to employers. 

The reaction against this is the same in Canada as in the rest of 
the world: the rise of the workers’ movement. The reaction of the 
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employers against this is twofold. Some are ‘disturbed, even 
terrified; while others are confident in the future’. Of the former 
the bishops say that ‘while a good number of employers are 
trying to understand the social evolution that is in progress and 
are trying to work with the working class which is better organ- 
ised, there are others, far too many, who know too little of the 
social teaching of the Church and are filled with a nostalgia for 
the old days of the unlimited power of the employer. They set 
their faces against this development, or at least hope in secret for 
a return to former conditions, with the workers once again 
brought to heel, when the supply of workers exceeds the demand’. 
It is interesting to note that the bishops suggest that this lack of 
sympathy and understanding on the part of the employers for the 
aspirations of the workers plays its part in driving the workers 
to exaggerated demands, violence of language and even to an 
attitude of war. 

In looking for a solution to these problems the Pastoral is at 
pains to point out, and to prove, that religion is not the opium of 
a people oppressed by capitalism. ‘It must not be thought that 
the Church, by her appeal to Christian principles, wishes to 
support any economic regime or political regime. Instead, she 
has denounced and will continue to denounce the abuses of 
capitalism and the materialist tendencies of the regime which has 
come out of economic liberalism, because this regime does not 
respect the dignity of the human person and because it has brought 
into being a materialist world in which man, and particularly the 
working man, finds it difficult to live a life worthy of himself and 
of God.’ At the same time the Church has always denounced 
Socialism and Communism—for ‘the Church knows the miseries 
that are inflicted on mankind by a dictatorship, whether of 
capitalism or of the proletariat’. 

Any uplifting of the place of the worker is directly linked with 
the kind of work he does. “A system which does not allow the 
worker to develop his human personality through his work, and 
which suppresses in a great number of men their desire to do a 
good job because in the finished object they will find a legitimate 
sense of pride because they have put their best into it, such a 
system compromises every effort at raising the position of the 
worker because it leads to a most abject materialism.’ The two 
guiding lights in any work of reconstruction must be the nobility 
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of work itself and the supremacy of man over matter. In this 
connection the Pastoral quotes the words of Pope Pius XII that 
it will be found that ‘the complex structure of the whole society 
is in need of reorganisation and improvement’. 

The first effect of this is that technical progress must always be 
subordinated to the primacy of the human person—every effort 
must be used to diminish the evil effects of the intensive mechan- 
isation of certain industries. But in the structure of the enter- 
prise itself there are certain reforms which are urgent, and which 
would make it into a ‘community of activities and of interests’, 
‘It is clear that a system which treats the worker as a mere wage- 
earner in an economy which is impregnated with economic 
liberalism tends to favour the class-war and to increase the gap 
which separates capital from labour. It leads the capitalist to seek 
excessive profit, while it diminishes in the worker any care for 
competent and good work.’ 

The conclusion from this is that the workers must be gradually 
given a share in management, in the profits and in the assets of an 
enterprise. While the bishops rightly disclaim any competence in 
the purely technical spheres of industry and commerce, they 
stress the fact that these essential reforms must be accomplished, 
step by step, with a ‘prudent boldness’. This calls for an under- 
standing sympathy on the part of the employers. They are 
counselled not to shout ‘communism’ every time the workers 
make any claim against them. ‘Papal documents make it clear to 
everybody that capitalism is guilty of social injustices and that 
there are many workers’ demands which are just and reasonable.’ 
Pope Pius XII had said in 1944 that ‘where “‘capitalism” is based 
on erroneous ideas and arrogates to itself unlimited powers over 
property without any regard to the supremacy of the common 
good, the Church has always condemned it as contrary to the 
natural law’. As a gloss on this the bishops add that “this economic 
regime is very strong in the countries of North America and has 
implanted these “erroneous ideas”, in differing degrees, in every 
kind of enterprise’. 

The pastoral letter, which is over eighty pages long, constitutes 
a real workers’ charter for the Province of Quebec, and deals at 
length with the part to be played in the solution of the workers’ 
problem by the workers themselves, by the employers, by all 
citizens, by the State, and finally by the clergy. It is not our 
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concern here to analyse in detail the solution propounded, but 
merely to show that the capitalist system in the New World, 
offered to us by some people as a Utopia, is severely criticised by 
the Church. 








MAKING CAPITAL IN COMMUNIST CHINA 
NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 


OR the best part of this century, the exploitation of the 
p= by the West has been a favourite theme with pamphle- 

teers; and as the sincerity of the pamphleteers has grown, 
so has the interest of the public declined. The subject, it is argued, 
has been flogged to death and, taking an Epicurean stand, English- 
men have added—let sleeping dogs lie. In the common mind 
China appears a far distant continent—another world. 

The attitude is typical of Englishmen as a whole, but it is also 
typical of many Europeans. In America the orientation is different, 
because Chinese emigrés make up a considerable part of the 
population of the United States. Often enough Hollywood may 
depict*the Chinaman as either a pirate or opium eater, but to the 
American he is a person of distinct characteristics; he may run a 
successful chop-suey restaurant in Greenwich Village or he 
may be an astute lawyer. They are not deluded by the romantic 
notion of film directors that he is a man capable of saying little 
else other than ‘Me muchee-muchee sad’.! They are well aware 
that he may as yet prove a powerful business rival, although his 
methods of business will not necessarily be those of the American 
businessman. For part of Congress’s dilemma over recognising the 
‘People’s Republic of China’ is a fear of admitting to a certain 
national failure. The Americans, despite their vast propaganda 
machine, have failed to impress the Chinese with their way of 
life; the Chinese have remained impervious, philosophically 
isolationist. This was made quite clear by Mao Tze-tung’s 
victory last October which, seen in perspective, was but a further 
assertion of Chinese independence from Western infiltration. 
Yet before developing this point it is worth pausing to note the 
way in which American policy re-orientated its attitude to the 
1See People of Freedom, No. 117; February-March, 1950. 
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position by Chiang Kai-Shek’s defeat. In future National Com- 
munists are to be extolled; they are to be used (like Tito in 
Yugoslavia) as tools against Russian imperialism. The order of 
the day is to bolster up national communism against international 
communism by fostering what has been described as ‘Anti- 
Russianism’. 

At first sight such a move may sound dangerously like trying 
to split hairs and it is only on close examination that one finds that 
the real reasons for this re-orientation are financial, are prompted 
in the interests of big business; nor is the economic expediency 
of the re-orientation confined solely to the United States. Under 
a thin disguise, it is to be found in the British attitude to China in 
which business interests have been allowed to supersede the 
moral issues at stake. 

In England during the ’thirties, when the Labour Party was in 
Opposition, one of the main sticks with which it used to beat the 
Conservative administration was on the score of allowing foreign 
goods to undercut the home market. This line was even taken 
over by Mosley on behalf of the British Union. Constantly in 
his different speeches one would find him referring to ‘cheap 
coolie labour, paid a third of our wages and working for ten 
hours a day’.2 Yet it is one of the ironies of recent history to 
record that when Mao Tze-tung’s victory last year inevitably 
raised this question of ‘sweating the East’, the Labour Party took 
exactly as pharasaical an attitude to the matter as the Conservatives 
whom they had castigated a decade previously for their exploita- 
tion of the East. To the impartial observer, so far as China was 
concerned, it seemed that there was nota pennyworth of difference 
between the Conservative and Labour views, whilst so far as the 
Chinese dislike of the West (or rather that section of colonial 
administration which is taken as being representative of the West) 
is concerned, there has merely been a shift of emphasis. As Mr 
Alan Wood has noted: “Before the war the most powerful, and 
therefore most unpopular, foreign interests in China were those of 
Britain; during and after the war, America’ .3 

Now, it is against this background that one must accept 
Chiang Kai-Shek’s defeat, because for many of the Chinese— 
especially the peasants—it was not a defeat, but a liberation. The 


2] quote from a recording of a speech of his which I have in my possession. 
3Public Opinion, January 18th, 1950. 
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Kuomintang was corrupt and rotten to the core: in any case its 
collapse was inevitable and all that can be said of Mao Tze-tung’s 
forces is that they hastened what for some time had been a 
foregone conclusion. For when the peasants welcomed his forces 
they did so because they believed that his new regime would be 
more efficient, less open to bribery and crooked dealing: their 
preference for his regime to the old one did not make them into 
‘Red revolutionaries’, as some political commentators have made 
out. Far from it. It is doubtful if as much as one per cent of the 
peasant populations are ever likely to hear of the Communist 
Manifesto, let alone read it. Indeed the only factor that is likely 
to turn the Chinese peasant into a ‘Red revolutionary’ of the 
Russian-style is, if fighting to better his condition, he finds that 
he is still being exploited; and that such exploitation springs from 
the West. 

China’s population is about 450 million people, of which the 
largest section is the peasant element; and, as history shows, it is 
the peasant element which is usually exploited first. At the 
moment British investments are reckoned to be in the region of 
£300,000,000. In statistical terms, that states China’s position 
today; but there are other economic considerations which must 
be taken into account whose province reaches beyond both 
economics and statistical facts. 

The industrial plant in China is small: outside of Shanghai and 
Tientsin the industrial proletariate is negligible, which means 
that, apart from the peasant population, there is a scattered middle 
and upper class element throughout the country; and it is this 
element which is being ‘conditioned’ by a certain doctrinaire 
pressure. In universities, courses in ‘people’s culture’ such as 
befits a ‘people’s republic’ are becoming part of the horarium: 
academic standards are being lowered and education is becoming 
more utilitarian. Meanwhile, although the Church has been 
persecuted, at present there is something of a lull in this respect, 
because missionary activity attracts foreign currency. By another 
irony one has a further example of exploitation in China, only 
this time from within, and one is faced with what might be called 
the dilemma of the two Chinas. As the West during this century, 
so the Chinese Communists today are concerned with making 
capital out of China (the phrase is appropriately two-edged); 
and this the latter realise can only be achieved by means of 
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economic transformation, by changing their country from a 
predominantly agrarian to a predominantly industrial country, 
Again if the terms of the West are exorbitant, or savour too much 
of imperialist exploitation, it may well be that Mao Tze-tung’s 
government will turn to Moscow. Already there are indications 
that this may happen, and if this possibility is faced squarely, the 
prospect, I would submit, need only be so black in so far as one 
is committed to any rigid conception of capital, bounded by any 
narrow conception which postulates that economic values are 
ultimates. For once this happens economics become a mechanical 
art by which human life is made to conform to political pre- 
judgments, so that once this economic-political predestination 
comes to be accepted, the politicians and economists working 
within such a framework become tin-gods—of either the Marxist 
or Machiavellian type.4 

This, then, is the challenge which one half of China throws out 
not only to the other half of her people, but also to the Western 
world in general: for capitalism when it is driven to becoming the 
direct antithesis of Marxism, to becoming a form of ‘Anti- 
Russianism’, sets up its own Machiavellis within its own followers. 
These minor dictators may not stride the world like a Colossus 
at Rhodes and the fact that they are on ‘our side’ may in the 
minds of some absolve their actions from too close a scrutiny. 
Such lines of argument have been advanced in the past by men of 
good faith, and today they are arguments both directly and 
indirectly supported by many Catholics whose private lives are 
beyond reproach. That is one of the tragedies of the contemporary 
world which has so frequently been referred to as one of the 
scandals of contemporary Christendom. One has seen it in the 
case of the support given to Fascist Italy during the ’thirties and 
one sees it once more in the case of Franco Spain; and during 
both decades one has seen it in respect of China. Christianity has 


appeared to be on the side of reaction and in the Far East it has 


proved an obstacle in the way of the progress of the missions, 
since it has meant that missionaries have first had to break down 
the instinctive distrust of the West by the oriental mind and 
secondly to go on to the much more difficult task of explaining, 
without being thought hypocrites, the Christian conception of 


4See Human Action by Ludwig von Mises (London, 1950) for a development of 
this thesis. 
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ownership and property. And all this has had to be preached against 
a background of Western exploitation. Yet although Western 
exploitation may be at an end according to the ‘People’s Republic 
of China’, what they fail to mention is that so far as the peasants 
are affected the change in government is merely a change in the 
methods of exploitation—from the Western to the Eastern brand. 
Nevertheless in this transition there is a ray of hope, because the 
transition may lead to China’s redemption. 

Inasmuch as Communism bases its philosophy on a glorious 
future, the life of a world to come (Et vitam venturi saeculi), it is 
merely materialising a spiritual concept; it is translating the Nicene 
Creed into earthly terms. It sets up an absolute, and this is some- 
thing new in Chinese thought, because “Chinese millenial tradi- 
tion has neither known an absolute Creator in its religion, nor the 
concept of an absolute truth in its philosophy, nor that of absolute 
right in its law’.5 So it is possible that whatever the fate of China 
during the next few years, however vigorous the persecution of the 
Church may become, the period may prove to have been one of 
preparation for the acceptance of the Christian ethic: the idea 
of one God, one Church, an Ecclesia Gentium will seem less 
foreign, less strange to the oriental mind in the future. One 
might even describe the exploitation of the past (and the perse- 
cution which seems imminent) as a purgatorial cleansing by which 
China may be prepared for her redemption: in fact it is not beyond 
the bounds of likelihood to suggest that in accepting ‘the torch 
of the divine Christian life which Europe received before Asia’,6 
China may keep burning that light ‘which enlighteneth every 
man that cometh into this world’. When the West lies in dark- 
ness, it may well be that the new missionaries may come from the 
East. It is spiritual pride to believe that because, historically, 


_ Christianity made its first home in the West it has, as it were, a 


monopoly of Christianity: Christianity is catholic and Catholic- 
Christianity’s strength lies not in the realms of the material 
wealth of earthly powers and principalities, but in the spirit. 
Therein lies its only wealth, its only capital—and it is a currency 
which is as valid in Cornhill as it is in China. 


5See “The Communist Revolution in China’ in The Tablet, January 7th, 1950. 
The article is by a correspondent and deserves careful reading. 

6Ways of Confucius and Christ by Pierre-Célestin Lou Tseng-Tsuing, 0.s.B. 
(London 1948). 
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MountgR AND SANGNIER. The recent deaths of Emmanuel 
Mounier and Marc Sangnier have served to remind French 
Catholics how much they owe to two men of integrity, whose 


~ 


very mistakes were generous ones. That the Christian Democrat | 


movement has avoided the pitfalls of Le Sillon has been to no 


small extent due to Sangnier’s recognition of the danger of | 
gn g g 


identifying a Christian view of society with specific political 
claims. (Action Frangaise, at the other extreme, had to be reminded 
of the same danger, and the lesson has been largely learnt in 
France by this.) Mounier’s influence was even more profound, 
since his personalist philosophy touched intellectual life at every 
level. Pére Daniélou has, in a recent number of Etudes, paid tribute 
to his achievement. 


Mounier’s whole life and work were a passionate struggle in the 
name of the spiritual life and of the rights of the human person 
against every sort of injustice and oppression. He called one of his 
early articles ‘A break with the established disorder’. He always 
remained faithful to that programme. He always denounced with 
vigour—to the frequent annoyance of some—the compromises of 
the Christian world. For him Christianity was a force which should 
keep the temporal order in a state of crisis and prevent it from 
ossification. His articles were a constant examination of institutions 
in the light of the life of the spirit. It may be said that any political 
realism inevitably has dirty hands. The greatness of Mounier was 
that, in a world which is all too ready to excuse injustice on the 
grounds of expediency, he represented a calm and lucid, though 
wholly inflexible, refusal to be intimidated by force. 


* * * * 


LANDMARKS IN THE History OF PREACHING is the title of the 
Donellan Lectures, delivered in Trinity College, Dublin in 1949 
by Yngve Brilioth and now published (S.P.C.K., 2s. 6d.). The 
Swedish bishop, writing within the European Protestant tradition, 
gives nevertheless a valuable summary of patristic and medieval 
methods of preaching, and he is right to insist on the necessary 
reconciliation of the liturgical and prophetic offices of the preacher. 
Bishop Brilioth realises the special difficulties of the preacher 
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nowadays: his message ‘has to be grasped in its purity, and 
apprehended anew in each generation, not revised but redis- 
covered, re-thought’. He sees in the ‘sharing of experiences 
between the churches’ a new and urgent ‘ecumenical task’. It 
must be agreed that a real obstacle to Christian unity is the con- 
ventionalised language of exposition, inherited within a particular 
tradition and unfitted to illuminate those outside it. A dictionary 
of theological terms, as accepted by the various denominations, 
would for instance be of value for Catholics who, confronted 
with such a term as ‘grace’ at once give it theological connotations 
unintended by its Protestant users. In this connection the new 
edition of Donald Attwater’s Catholic Encyclopaedic Dictionary 
(Cassell, 42s.) may be commended as an eirenical work of the 
first importance. It has every merit such a book should possess, 
and it is to be hoped that non-Catholic editors will have it on 
their desks as an essential work of reference. 
kk * &* 
ConFiRMATION. The latest Liturgical Album in the Fétes et Saisons 
series (obtainable from BiAcKERiaRs, 1s.) deals with the Sacrament 
of Confirmation, and, as usual, excellent photographs illustrate 
an original text. The Sacrament of adult Christian life has a 
special importance in our own day, with its renewed understanding 
of the responsibilities of the lay apostolate. But insistence on a 
Catholic action that may in reality be but a series of Catholic 
activities can minimise the radical work of sanctification which 
Confirmation is intended to secure for all the baptised. It is a 
matter for thankfulness that the specialised agencies of Catholic 
Action are increasingly conscious of the essential réle of contem- 
plation (in the deepest sense) for their apostolate, and such 
spectacular demonstrations as the recent congress of the Jeunesse 
Agricole Catholique, which brought fifty thousand young French 
farmworkers to Paris, might be little more than stunts were they 
not based on a prolonged and serious spiritual formation. 
x * * 


THe PROBLEM OF GERMANY is for Christians a religious one. The 
platitude is more profound than it seems, since the impact of 
political and economic planning can, by its urgency, deflect the 
attention even of those whose concern must first of all be a 
spiritual understanding of the function of men in society. La Vie 
Intellectuelle (May) largely devoted to this matter, has a notable 
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article on “The Love of Enemies’ by Friedrich Heer, which 
concludes: 


The witness of Stephen, the first martyr, who forgave his enemies 
as he lay dying, saw the first breach in the closed world of a man 
who was destined to open the doors of the Christian community 
to the universal Church and to a universal history. Saul became Paul, 
If we could understand that Pauline situation at that moment of 
history, perhaps, God willing, we might see a great door opening 
once more—opening on to a renewed humanity, to a renewed 
Christendom, to the Church. 


Criticism of British insularity, and of our failure to identify 
ourselves with the destinies of Europe, is now being voiced very 
fully in almost all Continental countries. Once more our brethren 
beyond the Channel, mystified by our diplomatic and financial 
policies, are beginning to mutter the words, ‘perfidious Albion’, 


A balanced summary of the reasons for this distrust comes from | 


the pen of Karl Heinz Abshagen writing in the Frankfurter Hefte 


(March 1950). His slightly academic treatment of the matter | 


receives very trenchant confirmation in a note on a later page— 
‘Last December an order for about 100,000 tons of railway lines 
for China, which had been given to firms in the Ruhr, was 
cancelled. It is now known that the order has since been entrusted 
for the most part to British firms. What a coincidence!’ 

Our insularity in spiritual matters has displayed itself recently 
in the many pronouncements on Reunion which have been made 
in the least likely places, few of which seem to have taken account 
of the striking developments within the Oecumenical movement. 
If discussions on the lines of Una Sancta are to take place in this 
country it is earnestly to be hoped that theologians from all 
quarters will acquaint themselves with Continental discussions. 
The surest way of doing this is by regularly reading Herder- 
Korrespondenz, which misses nothing of importance in Oecu- 
menical affairs. And profit, as well as edification, is also to be 
found in the debate between Hans Asmussen (the ‘catholic’ 
conscience cf German Lutheranism) and Karl Rahner, published 
in Wort und Wahrheit for March. One of the wisest of Fr Rahner’s 
many wise remarks is to the effect that material agreement on 
individual theological issues should not raise our hopes too much, 


because on each of these issues the Lutheran’s formal principle | 


of faith differs from that of the Catholic—on one side, conscience 
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guided by the Scriptures and the Holy Ghost, on the other side, 
the teaching of the Church. 

As one might reasonably have anticipated, the shattering events 
of the last half-century have prompted the encyclopaedic Germans 
to a wholesale reconsideration of the meaning of history. A 
most impressive team of historians has begun to co-operate on a 
vast survey of historical research which is to include volumes on 
the West, Asia Minor, Greek-Rome, Byzantium, Colonial 
Experiments, etc. The series, entitled saeculum, is published 
by Verlag Karl Alber, Freiburg-Munich, and each number is to 
cost seven D.M. A reading of the first number suggests that history 
departments will find the volumes worthwhile additions to their 


libraries. 
* * * * 


Professor Butterfield, in a paper on “The Tragic Element in 
Modern International Conflict’ (Review of Politics, April), applies 
his customary clarity (and how welcome in an academic historian 
is his unabashed insistence on those spiritual values without which 
history is meaningless) to a related theme. 

While we are at war, and the conflict is a matter of life or death for 

us, we may hardly have any part of our minds free for devoting to a 

general survey of the whole predicament in which the human race 

is standing. When the war is over, however, a time of healing ought 
to come, and it is our duty to carry all our problems to further 
analysis. Politicians, in the hurry of affairs, and in the stress of con- 
flict, may hardly have an opportunity to cover the problem in an 
all-embracing survey, for we must regard them as generally acting 
under great pressures. We in universities, however—and especially 
those of us who study history—have a duty to think in longer terms 
and seize upon the problem precisely where the difficulties are most 
challenging. We ought to be straining our minds to think of new 
things and to enlarge the bounds of understanding; for though our 
enlarged understanding of the problem will not necessarily prevent 
war, it may remove some of the unwisdom which has made victory 
itself so much more disappointing in its results than it otherwise 
might have been. 
CLAVILENO is a new review issued by the Asociacion Internacional 
de Hispanismo. The first number includes an article on Calderon 
and the Holy Year of 1650, as well as admirably illustrated studies 
of El Greco’s pictorial treatment of our Lady and of the little- 
known Spanish primitives in the Prado collection. | ALDATE. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMIC PLANNING. By W. Arthur Lewis, 

(Dennis Dobson and George Allen & Unwin; 7s. 6d.) 

This admirable book on the principles of economic planning was 
prepared for the Fabian Society. It should do them a lot of good. For 
it is the purpose of the book to show that it is possible and desirable for 
the State to plan by inducement rather than by direction. It is a closely 
reasoned and very readable account of the case against what man 
people mean by planning; and in particular against the kind of bureau- 
cratic collectivism which many people associate with the Fabian 
Society. 

The laissez-faire economists used to maintain that the State should 
not interfere with the economic life of the nation in any way whatever, 
Everything, it was said, should be left to the market, to the beneficent 
laws of supply and demand. It is generally recognised today, however, 
that the State can do something to anticipate the movements of the 
market and mitigate the harshness of economic laws with laws of its 
own. In particular it can have a policy with regard to this industry and 
that, it can discourage the consumption of gin by taxation, or it can 
protect agriculture by import duties. This is the kind of thing Professor 
Lewis means when he talks about ‘planning by inducement’. In Britain 
today the Government can, and should, seek to make it worth while for 
workers to move from the less essential into the more essential indus- 
tries and worth while for manufacturers to penetrate the dollar market. 

Professor Lewis emphasises the value of this kind of planning and 
the weakness of planning by direct bureaucratic control; and in 
particular the weakness of grandiose schemes for wholesale nationalisa- 
tion. Nationalisation, he points out, does nothing to redistribute wealth 
as between the rich and the poor; it may penalise certain persons in a 
rather arbitrary manner, but inasmuch as ‘fair compensation’ is paid 
it is not a way of achieving social justice. Nor, he argues, is it of value 
in ensuring that an industry will be well supplied with capital and 
prosperous. Nor does it have any effect upon the wage relationship; 
it leaves the worker very much as he was except that he has less choice 
of employment. Its main value, he argues, is as an administrative 
convenience; it may be a convenient way of securing the unitary 
control of an industry when such is desirable. This is much the same 
kind of conclusion as that drawn by Mr Morrison when he says that 
those industries should be nationalised whose efficiency can be increased 
thereby; but it is very different from the idea of the average member 
of the Fabian Society that as many industries as possible should be 
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nationalised because that is the road to social justice and socialism. This 
book is an authoritative statement of the case against what many 
people understand by Fabianism; and, unlike many books on eco- 
nomics, it is one which is easily comprehensible to the man in the 
street as well as valuable to economists and to Fabians. 

PaAuL DERRICK 


St THOMAS AND THE Worip State. By Robert M. Hutchins. 

(Marquette University Press, Milwaukee, 1949; $1.50.) 

The Chancellor of the University of Chicago, holder, among many 
other distinctions, of the Italian Croce di Guerra, makes in the Aquinas 
Lecture for 1949 a somewhat Utopian appeal for the establishment of a 
World State which would render wars impossible. One can but echo 
with a fervent utinam what has been the plea of some of the greatest 
Christian political theorists. Works like the present, however, leave us 
inevitably with a feeling of something immense to be accomplished, 
and of disappointment that we are not shown more clearly the way to 
bring it about. An occasional lecturer is not expected to make necessarily 
any considerable new contribution to his subject, and, in fact, we find 
that Dr Hutchins has presented the classic texts from Aristotle and 
St Thomas with competence and lucidity, but that the sifty-odd pages 
in which he does it contain little that is not already familiar to readers 
of Maritain and Don Sturzo. D.S. 


THis PERVERSE GENERATION. By Peter Michaels. (Shced & Ward; 
7s. 6d.) 

Anything offensive to our insufferable complacency, any words, 
likely to sting our faith (if we English Catholics, as a body, can be said 
to have any) to action, are welcome. Peter Michaels’s book is welcome. 
It pleases the author that communists nip perseveringly at the weak 
spots ‘of what was once Christendom’. God has not yet abandoned us 
to our complacency: we may even, after all, not pass away peacefully 
in our sleep, but be jerked awake to the cold truth that we have built 
on phoney foundations and must build elsewhere, and otherwise, if 
our house is to survive. For the visible fabric has crumbled. Thank God 
for an imperishable Church, but without presumption! There is more 
to be done than bemoan the strength of the persecutors who have all 
but severed the human coherence of Christendom. To those who may 
complain of too much denunciation: Regeneration must come by 
destruction: the rot must be excised: the débris of our ruined pride and 
expediency must be carted in shame away. Peter Michaele is not, 
however, unconstructive; in his lively pictures of our (scarcely existent) 
Catholic social life, he shows up the meanness that satisfies too many 
against the unfailing sufficiency of God’s Word and God’s Church. 
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And we are made to realise that we can build his house only under 
the faithful guidance of the Master Builder himself. One may add 
that Peter Michaels’s animadversions on the modern trend in the 
United States apply equally in Great Britain. J. F. T. Prince, 


THE EvIDENCE For VoLuntary Action. Edited by Lord Beveridge and 

A. F. Wells. (Allen & Unwin; 16s.) 

Lord Beveridge’s work on Voluntary Action, which was ‘a Report 
on Methods of Social Advance’, was based on material collected 
experts in all the different fields of social service. The present volume 
sets forth this variegated material in all its richness. The first part con- 
sists of reports by Mass Observation on various kinds of services, and 
includes a section on holidays. Within its limits this is useful as present- 
ing a cross-section of the people who are on the receiving end of the 
different forms of assistance described later in the book. In this latter 
section a large number of memoranda submitted by voluntary organisa- 
tions are set out, and the whole is rounded off by studies of some selec- 
ted subjects, of which perhaps the most interesting is the National 
Council of Social Service. 

It is the peculiar genius of the English people to have built up these 
multifarious associations for assisting every kind of need, combining 
them with statutory work and often preparing the way for it. One 
cannot but be filled with admiration for the spirit of service which has 
inspired so many people to so many foundations. Mr Roger Wilson, 
in his memorandum on ‘The Future of Voluntary Social Work’, 
speaks of ‘the absolute value derived from the responsible participation 
in social organisation and social thought of the amateur and professional 
who are prepared to give part of their time to organised social responsi- 
bility without personal reward’. Of such people there has never been 
a lack, and this must surely be counted to us as virtue. J.F. 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF AN INDUSTRIAL CIVILISATION. By B. Elton 

Mayo. (Routledge & Kegan Paul; 12s. 6d.) 

More than any other industrial psychologist Professor Elton Mayo 
was a pioneer in the study of the human and social problems that the 
machine has brought in its wake. This present book is a welcome 
complement to his Human Problems of an Industrial Civilisation pub- 
lished some three years ago. He will perhaps be best remembered for 
that milestone in industrial sociology, the experiment at the Hawthorne 
works of the Western Electric Company, and both the experiment 
itself and the conclusions of the important nexus between high output 
and the fulfilment of human satisfaction are set out in the present book. 

Professor Mayo’s central thesis is that man greatly desires to be 
associated with his fellows in work, and that one of the greatest 
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mistakes made in the normal industrial organisation 1s to overlook the 
‘informal working team’. The important thing is to recognise its 
existence on the shop floor and to work in with it at the shop level. 
Hence the necessity for foremen and charge-hands to be something 
more than technicians; they must be skilled at handling human 
situations. The tragedy is that in modern society a great deal of these 
social skills have been lost. The work which has stemmed from 
Professor Mayo’s experiments is at last doing something to remedy this 
situation, which is in many way as deleterious in its effects as the bad 
material conditions of the early nineteenth century. 

One chapter deserves special mention and careful reading; it is 
entitled ‘The Rabble Hypothesis’. Here the author rounds on the 
traditional economic assumptions and brands them as an inversion of 
reality, with no relation to the way men behave in fact. He proves 
his point that they constitute a ‘pathology of disorganisation’. 

This is a book for all who are concerned with the human aspects of 
work and welfare, and especially for those who are secking sound 
principles for industrial management. J.F. 


Patus IN Uropia. By Martin Buber. Translated by R. F. C. Hull. 

(Routledge & Kegan Paul; 15s.) 

Dr Buber is already known and appreciated for his I and Thou 
which is a great contribution to the thought underlying the relation 
of otherness. His latest work is a study of a number of ‘Utopian 
socialists’ whom he exalts at the expense of the Marxists. First he deals 
with three pairs of ‘active thinkers : Saint-Simon and Fourier, Owen 
and Proudhon, Kropotkin and Gustave Landauer. They all were 
stigmatised in their time by Marx and the Marxists as ‘Utopian’, and 
the term eventually came to have as much meaning as the label 
‘Fascist’ has now when thrown around by the Stalinist. 

The contrast between the two groups—the second represented by 
Marx and Lenin—is pointed by their attitude to the State. Dr Buber 
shows how the Utopian line, because it believes in building up on the 
principle of human association from the base, is the only valid line. 
The Marxist, with its centralisation and imposition from on top, does 
violence to man. He quotes Pierre Leroux (reputedly the first to use 
the word ‘Socialism’) as saying in the National Assembly in 1848: 
‘If you have no will for human association I tell you that you are 
exposing civilisation to the fate of dying in fearful agony.’ 

The State must be a community of natural communities. Dr Buber, 
who is now professor of Social Philosophy in the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem, sees this being worked out in practice in the new Jewish 
village communities. He does not claim success for these experiments 
but calls them ‘signal non-failures’. J.F. 
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STALIN. By I. Deutscher. (Oxford University Press; 25s.) 

This long and somewhat austere life of Stalin is likely to remain a 
standard work for many years to come. In its treatment of the subject, 


obviously the result of patient and detailed research, the difficulties of 


the biographer of a demi-god who is still living are obvious. The early 
part of Stalin’s life is treated in great detail, but once Stalin assumes 
power and becomes the public figure of Russia further private revela- 
tions are impossible. All that the researcher can do, and Mr Deutscher 
has done it splendidly, is to give the public record and speculate on it, 
The contrast with Trotsky’s picture of the mediocre party servant 
is striking. Stalin emerges from this work as a leader who cultivated 
power and the way leading to power with great single-mindedness, 
He may have started as the servant of an insurgent people, says Mr 
Deutscher, but he made himself its master, and this by means of a 
political machine. Eventually he liquidated those who had served to 
hoist him to power, and now he remains on the pinnacle, surrounded 
by the stench of the rivers of blood he has loosed and the adulation of 
the men, his minor selves, who depend so utterly on him. jE. 


Miuirary ATTACHE IN Moscow. By Richard Hilton. 
THe Greek Sepition. By F. A. Voigt. (Both Hollis and Carter; 
10s. 6d. each.) 

The two books under review are useful studies of Communism at 
work, the first at its centre, Moscow, the second on its periphery in 
Greece. The account of his life at the Embassy written by Major- 
General Hilton is a very readable one and many of his experiences would 
be amusing if there were not the tragic background of the Communist 
tyranny there all the time. The book is, indeed, a record of the author's 
deepening realisation of its horror and its oppression of the Russian 
people. He ends by making very clear the impossibility of any com- 
promise between Christianity and the Communist system. Mr Voigt, 
on the other hand, is a rather heavy writer and is concerned to give an 
objective account of the attempt by Communism to dominate Greece. 
This he has studied on the spot and illustrates with copious personal 
information, but the main core of his book is a root-and-branch 
examination of Communist political methods and their meaning for 
us in England. This is extremely valuable and clear and he thoroughly 
justifies his indignation with those English and American publicists 
who, terrified by the thought that we may be forced to war against 
Communism, urge upon the Greek Government a ‘moderation’ which 
would mean the extinction of that country and the domination of the 
Middle East by Russia. But this is not a mere matter of imperialism; 
it is a matter of our common humanity, as, for instance, in the case of 


the kidnapped Greek children for whom Queen Frederika has appealed 
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so vainly. There are criticisms to be made of this work in detail, among 
others that it badly needs a map and an index; but for anyone who has 
the courage to face dreadful facts before they are forced upon him, 
the reading of it will prove extremely valuable. 

PAUL Foster, 0O.?. 


REALISME ECONOMIQUE ET Procrés SoctAt. (Gabalda, Paris; n.p.) 

These papers read at the Semaine Sociale de France held at Lille in 
1949 form a book of over four hundred pages which will be extremely 
useful to the student of economics and social science who wishes to 
acquire a comprehensive view of social conditions in Europe and 
America. The main object of this session was to investigate the relation 
between economics and ethics: to try to overcome the impasse created 
by the impact of apparently insoluble economic impossibilities upon 
the endeavour to ameliorate the social conditions of the masses. With 
this end in view the session begins with a ‘tour d’horizon’, a bird’s-eye 
view of the relations between economics and sociology during the last 
two centuries in Europe, Russia and America. English readers will be 
particularly interested in Mr Michael Fogarty’s masterly survey of the 
position in Britain. The second half of the book is concerned with such 
questions as political structures, administration, organisation, modern- 
isation of equipment, monetary stability and the distribution of national 
revenue in their relation to social progress. 

The motive behind the various papers is set out among the general 
conclusions at the end of the book. It is the definition and institution of 
an economic order which, introduced into the economic activities of 
organic bodies and orientated towards the common good, will preserve 
the largest possible area of initiative and responsibility. Two extremes 
are rejected: the conception of property which subordinates the good 
of the community and of the workers to the arbitrary control of a 
capitalism directed solely towards profit, and the equally bad alternative 
of an economic régime from which are excluded the essential liberties 
of man, without which there can be no true humanity. 

A useful bibliography accompanies some of the papers and every 
serious student of economics and sociology will find much of interest 
and value in this book. D.M. 


Quaker Sociat History (1669-1738). By Arnold Lloyd. (Longmans; 
21s.) 

The history of which Dr Lloyd writes is not that of the social 
teachings of the Society of Friends. His book is not intended to be a 
companion to Tawney. But in treating of the elaboration of the 
structure of this Society from its first evangelical fervour when it had 
no system but relied on the direct inspiration of the inward voice of 
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the Spirit to its completed organisation the author could hardly avoid 
exposing the social ideas that lay implicitly in the movement. As soon 
as the Quakers found themselves obliged to draw up rules for ordering 
their society they were concerned to see that no member was in want 
and ‘that none may live idle and destroyers of the creation’. An carly 
movement towards anarchism had to be checked so that individual 
judgment had to be ready to submit to that of ‘the Church’. Nevertheless 
the way of ascertaining ‘the sense of the meeting’ whereby the authority 
of the group was maintained did not diminish the essential individualism 
which lay at the root of the whole puritanical movement. It did 
however prevent individualism from running riot, so that without 
returning to the early Christian ideals of holding all things in common 
the Quakers achieved a great success in their mutual support of one 
another. The sense of the common good made an effective instrument 
of their poor belief, and this was not impeded but rather made more 


) 





serviceable by the organisation. Poor Friends were actually prevented 


from drifting from the country into the city. 

Such provisions and mutual interest has made the society so successful 
as a body in the material order, and Dr Lloyd’s book, though rather 
uneven in its disposition of its matter, makes extremely interesting 
reading not only for the student of the history of Quakerism but also 
for those who are interested to see how different interpretations of 
Christianity work out in society. The Society of Friends provides an 
exceptional example of the balance between individual interest and the 
common good of the whole society. ConraD PEPLER, 0.P. 


REDEMPTION OF THE COMMON Lire. By Jim Wilson. (Dobson; 7s. 6d.) 
Here is another statement of the socialist approach to Christianity. 
Approach is the word, because at the end of 
convinced that Christianity has only been approached and not reached. 
The centre of the religion preached here is not.Christ but ‘the group’ 
or the Church. That arises largely from the author’s concern with the 
immanence of God. Although at the outset Fr Wilson states quite 
clearly that it is necessary to maintain a balanced view of God's 
immanence and his transcendence, it is soon quite obvious that he is 
bound by the terms of his approach and these are largely immanent. 
Thus, for instance, ‘If God’s nature is Trinity, we shall expect that the 
human race and its political and social life and its government will be 
democratic and not autocratic’. Therefore, ‘Jesus the proletarian ... 
would forge a world-wide commonwealth of men in league against 
oppression, striving for what was right and just and comradely’. So 
the story of Christ’s life must be told with what might be described as 


‘selectivity’: Nicodemus, Joseph of Arimathea and Lazarus are ignored | 
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and Christ is the friend (exclusively, it would seem) of the working 
classes and the enemy of the priests and ruling classes. 

The truth however is far subtler than that. Christianity is no class 
religion because it is more than a remedy for social evil. The two facts 
that Fr Wilson omits, in spite of his good intentions (and a little amateur 
literary criticism will soon lay bare his complete sincerity and almost 
apocalyptic zeal), are the divinity of Christ and the effects of original 
sin on the human race. Although he believes Christ to be God, Fr 
Wilson describes the life of Christ as if he were man and as if his 
reactions to situations were only human. The whole problem of the 
Incarnation for us, in fact its mystery, is that unique union of two natures 
which do not cancel one another out. In Fr Wilson’s Christ the 
humanity has overpowered the divinity, only temporarily perhaps 
but none the less effectively. So in the church which this Christ founded 
humanitarianism will be one of the chief characteristics. So the gravest 
sins are the social ones, and the problem of personal wickedness is not 
faced because the problem of personal relationship to God has been 
lost sight of in the social problem. Fr Wilson has had to present 
Christianity to the ‘have-nots’; but the fact remains that the problem 
‘Am Ia Christian?’ is more fundamental than and a completely different 
problem from ‘Am I a rich man or a poor man?’, and can never be 
answered in terms of economics or society. At the best these can only 
make, in the strictest sense of the word, an approach. 

GERARD MEATH, O.P. 


THE ENGLISH SECULAR CATHEDRALS IN THE Mippte Acts. By Kathleen 

Edwards. (Manchester University Press; 25s.) 

This addition to the Manchester University Historical Series describes 
the organisation of the secular cathedral chapters in the Middle Ages, 

iving special attention to the fourteenth century. Use has been made 
of unpublished registers and accounts in the muniments of Salisbu 
and Lincoln, and of unpublished material relating to Lichfield and 
Exeter. The four main chapters of the book discuss the Canons and 
their residence, the Bishop and his relation to the cathedral clergy, the 
major Officers of the Cathedral Church, and the Minor Corporations 
and their members. It has, therefore, an obvious importance both as 
a study of part of the large quantity of untouched fourteenth-century 
material, and as a contribution to medieval ecclesiastical and adminis- 
trative history. Although it does not claim to be definitive, it is indis- 
pensable to any student of the Middle Ages. The main attention is 
given to the administrative framework in the nine cathedrals which 
were served by secular canons, but others than the constitutional 
historian will find the book rewarding. The cathedrals affected 
medieval society in many ways, economically, intellectually and 
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artistically. The nature and extent of that influence can only be under- 
stood properly if there is knowledge of the duties and functions of the 
officiak of the cathedrals, who were concerned with finance, with 
music, and with teaching. Dr Edwards’s book goes further towards 
supplying such knowledge than any other work in English. 
ANTHONY Ross, 0.?, 
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